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BIOLOGICAL ANALOGY IN LITEKAKY CKITIOISM 



VARIATION AND PERSONALITY 
During the last decade the theory of evolution has been under- 
going reconstruction. The speculative philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer is being gradually transformed into a science of genetics. 
In the biological realm, the observations of Bateson and De Vries 
on sudden changes in plant forms have thrown new light on the 
whole question of variation and have resulted in the theory of 
mutations, while the rediscovery of Mendel's law governing the 
appearance of definite characters in the cross-breeding of plants 
and animals has placed in the hands of investigators a formula 
which may ultimately furnish a clue to explain the origin of 
species itself.^ 

In the mental world the genetic idea is proving no less pro- 
ductive. Late writers on psychology and sociology have seen 
that active life must be interpreted as a continuous adjustment or 
accommodation to the environments of nature, physical, social, 
cognitive, moral, and aesthetic. The general notion of genesis 
combined with a functional view of consciousness are gradually 
obliterating the boundary lines that divided the compartments in 
the older theories of knowledge. A stricter scientific method with 
its new terminology seeks to lay emphasis on those modes and 
processes in consciousness which mark the turning-points in 

1 A clear and concise review of the present state of biological evolution wUl be found in 
Robert Heath Lock, Variation, Heredity and Evdlution (New York, 1907). 
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2 John Preston Hoskins 

mental development from the "longitudinal" point of view. 
Special studies in the mind of animals, of the child, and of prim- 
itive races are thus leading to a reconstruction of psychological 
theory, social as well as individual.' 

In the light of these marked advances the question naturally 
arises as to the influence which these new views are bound to 
exert on the evolutionary theory of literary development. In the 
writer's opinion they point to the need of a total reconstruction of 
that theory which shall recognize all the factors involved and set 
these factors in their proper genetic relations to each other. Cur- 
rent theories are based almost entirely on the analogy with animal 
life. Popular and telling phrases borrowed from the science of 
biology have been applied, not always with due discrimination, to 
literary development. Not only does the notion of slow and 
gradual change in the transformation of literary species form the 
underlying assumption in most historical investigations, but where 
specific formulations of theory have been attempted, they have 
been couched, almost without exception, in biological terms. 
Critics have long been aware that factors such as individual talent 
or genius, having no analogues in the theory of organic evolution, 
are involved in the process of literary change. But a true con- 
ception of the part played by these factors is still a desideratum 
in literary theory, and it is upon precisely these factors that recent 
psychological investigation has thrown much needed light. 

In great measure these strictures hold true of Ferdinand 
Bruneti6re's classic attempt to interpret literature in terms of 
heredity and environment and to apply the watchwords of bio- 
logical evolution: variation and the struggle for existence, to 
literary development.'' To be sure Bruneti^re did find a place for 

1 Countless articles in different languages have appeared within the last decade on 
various phases of this subject. The writer here can refer the reader to only a few books 
which by competent authority are regarded as nothing less than epoch-making and once for 
all acknowledge his indebtedness to them, not only for the ideas developed in this paper, 
but also for the terminology employed. They are : James Mark Baldwin, Mental Deoelop- 
ment in the Child and the Race (New York, 1895) ; Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Dcvvlopment (New York, 1897) j and Thoughts and Things or Genetic Logic (New York), Vol. I, 
1906, Vol. II, 1908. Vol. Ill which will deal with ethical and aesthetic values has not yet 
appeared. 

2 Of. the Introduction to the English translation of his Manuel de Vhietoire de la lit- 
«rat«re/rancat«e(1899), cited later on in this paper; and L'ivolution des genres dans I'his- 
toire de la literature franeaise (Paris, 1890). 
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Biological Analogy in Literary Criticism 3 

the conscious personality in his system, although this factor is 
not found in a strictly biological theory of organic development. 
He considered individual talent or genius as ultimate factors, 
forms of variation analogous to spontaneous variation in biology, 
and averred that the chief merit of his system lay in the fact that 
it thus reconciled a theory of development with the "hero wor- 
ship" of Oarlyle and Coleridge. Recent psychological analysis 
shows, however, that it is only partially and provisionally justifi- 
able to consider individual talent as an irreducible residuum. As 
Brunetifere nowhere correlates the variation in the personality 
with the variation in the literary product, talent or genius still 
remains in his theory too much a force working ab extra, not 
genetically related with the other terms in his formula. A true 
correlation of all the factors involved in literary development will 
show that variation in biology and variation in literature are pro- 
cesses differing wholly in kind and condition. As a consequence 
it will follow that the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest are not phases of literary development in any sense 
truly analogous to natural selection in the biological world. 

How closely the theory of literary development is linked with 
that of biological evolution is shown by Professor Manly's recent 
attempt^ to apply the theory of mutations to the problem of 
specific and generic variation in literature. In a suggestive article, 
conservative in spirit and cautious in statement, Manly has utilized 
De Vries' theory to explain the origin of the mediaeval mysteries, 
miracle-plays, and moralities. Assuming that the essence of drama 
consists in impersonation, he has shown how the substitution of 
this element or character into the trope or antiphonal lyric of the 
Introit of the Easter Mass resulted in the mystery or liturgical 
Scripture play about 900 A. D. The significant point about this 
explanation is that the drama came into existence at a single 
bound and not by gradual gradations. Antiphonal singing in the 
church service suddenly becomes drama in the sense that a drama is 
the presentation of a story in action and the impersonation of the 
characters concerned in the story. 

"Literary Forms and the New Theory of the Origin of Species," Modern Philology 
April, 1907. 
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4 , John Peeston Hoskins 

In this sudden emergence of a new literary form Manly sees a 
striking analogy to DeVries' theory of the mutation of biological 
species, first published in 1899. According to this theory 

mutation forms a special division of the kinds of variation. It does not 
occur flowingly but in steps without transitional stages and it occurs less 
frequently than do the common variations which are continuously and 
constantly at hand. The contrast between the two kinds at once appears 
if one conceives that characters of an organism are made up of definite 
elements or units' sharply distinguished from one another. These units 
combine in groups, and in related species similar groups recur. Every 
addition of a unit to a group constitutes a step, originates a new group 
and separates the new form sharply and definitely as an individual species 
from the one out of which it has been produced. 

Manly is careful not to substitute this analogy for a descrip- 
tion of the real process. He expressly tells us that the "origin 
of new species not by the gradual accumulation of insensible 
differences but by a sudden definite change is true, not because it 
has been demonstrated for a species of plants but because certain 
literary forms, like certain species of plants, owe their distinctive 
character to the presence of one essential element." He does not 
deny that other literary forms may not come into existence by 
insensible gradations, although that proposition still remains to 
be proved. A new explanation of the manner in which biological 
species arise has helped him to free himself from the error of the 
current view that all literary forms came into being by slow and 
indefinite changes. He recognizes the fact that the biological 
analogy is not true in all points, for new combinations in literature 
are composed of previously existing elements, while the cause 
of mutation in plants and the addition of new elements is still 
unexplained. 

In studying the facts of variation, literary as well as biological, 
two questions inevitably arise: the mode or manner of variation 

1 The conception that an organism is a mosaic made up of a definite number of units or 
characters was first broached by Weissmann as the result of his researches in cytology. The 
rediscovery of Mendel's law tends to confirm the correctness of the conception. According 
to this law there exists in organisms certain pairs of contrasting units or characters, both 
members of which cannot exist in the same individual or in the same species at the same 
time. But the individual units of each pair can be reproduced in combination with the 
individual members of other pairs in the cross-breeding of plants, thus giving rise to new 
Varieties and new species. 
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Biological Analogy in Litebaby Ceitioism 5 

and the cause of variation.' Manly has confined himself wholly 
to a single aspect in the manner and to a single aspect of the 
cause of variation in the literary product. After the manner of 
the scientists he has segregated a relatively small number of 
factors and has attempted to study their mutual relations. The 
two points which he makes, that of sudden and definite change in 
literary forms and the addition of some new character or unit as 
the cause of variation in the literary product, must be regarded as 
definite steps in advance, and will be confirmed, as we hope, by 
further examples cited in thie paper. But this is only half of the 
story. As in most of the theories that rest upon biological analogy, 
there is the failure to reinstate the individual consciousness in its 
genetic relation to the other factors involved, and, as the result, 
the tendency to regard literary works too much in the light of 
organisms leading an independent existence of their own. If we 
are ever to obtain a true description of the process of literary 
change we must take some account of the ego in whose conscious- 
ness the change or the idea of the change first arose. In other 
words, we believe that the time has come when theories of literary 
development must be shifted from the biological to a psychological 
basis. 

In using Manly's article as the starting-point of our own 
discussion let us guard against misapprehension. He deals 
with two very special points in literary variation, and it would be 
manifestly unjust to hold him responsible for that which he did 
not set out to do. In fact from private communication we know 
that he would give the personality due consideration in a complete 
account of literary change. The point which we wish to empha- 
size is simply this: so long as the theory of literary development 
rests on biological analogy and expresses its ideas in a biological 
nomenclature the function performed by personality in literary 
variation cannot be set in its true genetic relation to the other 
factors involved. And until the leading part played by the per- 
sonality is recognized we can have neither a true nor a scientific 
account of the process of literary change. The individual con- 
sciousness is in reality the key to the whole situation. At the 

1 Of. W. Bateson, Materials for the Study of Variation (1894). 
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6 John Preston Hoskins 

risk of being somewhat trite we must therefore point out its place 
and function in the variation of literary forms. 

No one, of course, has mistaken a work of art for an organism. 
But the consequences flowing from the essential difference between 
the two have not always been kept in mind by critics. In its sim- 
plest form an organism is a single living cell or collection of 
living cells propagating itself by means of division. The germ- 
cell of the young organism is developed in connection with the 
parent organism, in due time becomes detached, and then develops 
into a new organism of the same type. In some way or other by 
virtue of the connection of the germ-cell with the parent organism 
the essential qualities or characteristics of the type are transmitted 
from parent to offspring. This is physical heredity. In spite 
of this, however, variations do take place. No two organisms 
springing from the same parent are exactly alike ; neither of them 
is exactly like the parent. Why, we do not know. Furthermore, 
according to the theory of mutations there comes a time when 
the young organisms differentiate in all directions from the 
parent organism. Physical heredity seems temporarily to lose its 
force. The discrepancies thus arising form the beginnings of new 
species, for these new and definite variations, apparently again by 
the force of physical heredity, perpetuate themselves, and if they 
be fitted for the environment in which they arise, will become 
established ultimately as the distinctive characteristics of a new 
species, 

A work of art, on the other hand is, in its last analysis, but the 
sensuous sign or symbol for a psychic signification. It is simply 
the physical or material means by which the human ego makes 
itself intelligible to other human egos. Literature is, in reality, 
therefore a function of consciousness. The means employed is 
language, conventional signs, by means of which the ideas, 
emotions, and volitional impulses of the poet are conveyed to the 
hearer or reader. Literature is, thus, at once the product of 
psychic activity and the outcome of the social relations existing 
between men. The materials, which form the basis of communica- 
tion are always some phase of human life. In the consciousness 
of the poet the elements making up this phase are combined in 
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such a way as to produce upon others essentially the same emo- 
tions which the poet himself experienced in combining them. 
Literature, then, is essentially a psychological and social product 
devised for the purpose of revealing the ethical and aesthetic 
values of human life. The mysterious process by which a relation 
is established between certain signs and certain ideas or emotions, 
or how it is that the perception of these symbols arranged in a 
certain way leads the ego to suffuse them with the same feelings 
which caused the speaker or writer to arrange them thus in the 
first place are questions for the psychologists to answer. SuflBce 
it to observe that an organism and a literary work are funda- 
mentally distinct. The latter does not exist in space except as a 
symbol; its period of duration is not limited by the time-span of 
organic life; it does not consist of cells nor propagate itself 
directly by division; in short, apart from the ego from which it 
sprang and from the egos to which it appeals, it cannot propagate 
itself at all. Without human society it simply could not exist. 

If this conception of literature be correct, the question next 
arises: how does a literary type or species become established? 
In other words, how is a given species of a literary genus, say, the 
drama, perpetuated? Historians tell us that it was Christopher 
Marlowe who first' introduced the variation which characterized 
the heroic tragedy of character, the type that dominated the 
Elizabethan period. tVe mean by this the dramatic species which 
regarded the individual as the maker of events, which held him 
to strict moral accountability, and which employed psychological 
analysis of character as the means of revealing the motives of 
human action — in a word, the type which lodged the force 
determining human fate in the individual will. Bruneti^re called 
it the psychological drama. We might define it as the tragedy of 
psychological individualization, for the individual was made to 
stand out as never before in the history of modern literature. 

It was Shakspere who developed, elaborated, and perfected 
this type. By his great powers of observation and invention he 
raised individualization in poetry to a higher degree than any 
English dramatist before him, and at the same time uttered judg- 
ments on the significance of human conduct which it has taken 
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the English-speaking peoples until our own time fully to assimi- 
late. In the sense then that both belong to the same species of 
tragedy, what is the real relation between Marlowe's works and 
Shakspere's plays? It cannot have been very different from 
the following. The great English poet by reading, seeing, per- 
haps by playing, the dramas of his predecessor, was so impressed 
by them that he made them in essential points the models for his 
own productions. Marlowe furnished the dramatic and verse 
form, the ethical point of view, the method of individualization 
which Shakspere adopted and developed. In other words, Mar- 
lowe's works were simply so much "copy" mentally assimilated by 
Shakspere to serve as the vehicles through which he might 
convey his own ideas, emotions, and volitional impulses to the 
public. This process is what the psychologists call "imitative 
selection," and in imitative selection the point to be emphasized 
is that the process is psychological, i. e., by conscious choice and 
imitation. This imitative propagation of ideas in society is a 
phenomenon for which biology shows no analogies. What sur- 
vives in this case is not individuals, but ideas, and these do not 
survive necessarily in the form in which the first thinker con- 
ceived them, but in the form in which society applies them. 
Shakspere's perfected type has thus almost completely eclipsed 
the earlier efforts of Marlowe. Again the fitness of these ideas 
and forms to survive is not in any sense a fitness for struggle, but 
a fitness for imitative reproduction and application. Finally 
these ideas are not physically inherited but are simply handed 
down in symbolic form from generation to generation, as accre- 
tions to the store of tradition. This process of handing down the 
attainments of the fathers to the children is called by the psy- 
chologists "social heredity." From the surrounding social life 
each individual mentally assimilates "copies," patterns, examples, 
in the manner Shakspere learned from Marlowe, and in turn 
becomes a copy or a pattern from whom others can learn. 

So far, then, as the analogy between variation in biology and 
variation in literature is concerned, a totally new factor is intro- 
duced into the latter. A personality is interposed, as the perpetu- 
ating and transposing mediuni, between every two generations of 
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the same literary species as well as between two related species. 
Shakspere's personality is the connecting link between the plays 
of Marlowe and the plays of Shakspere.. Between the antiphonal 
lyric and the mediaeval mystery some individual consciousness 
was the medium. Biological development has no factor corre- 
sponding to this personality. Furthermore, this human ego, when- 
ever it appears, finds itself face to face with a great body of 
traditions, conventions, forms, ideas, etc., from which it must 
learn and to which it must adjust itself. This constitutes its 
social heredity — environment stored in symbolic form, if you 
will — and social heredity is likewise a factor which finds no parallel 
in biological theory. The part played by the individual conscious- 
ness: its powers of selective imitation, its dependence on social 
heredity for the materials with which it works and its power of 
aesthetic invention or constructive imagination are therefore the 
cardinal factors to be emphasized in discussing the real process of 
variation in literature. 

In considering now the conscious personality involved in the 
propagation and variation of literary species we must discriminate 
sharply on the one hand between the powers or aptitudes with 
which human consciousness is endowed, and the content of that 
consciousness on the other. The former is a question of the indi- 
vidual's biological, the latter a question of his social, heredity. 
These two questions must be kept distinctly apart, for it is just at 
this point that the biological analogy breaks down. The problem of 
the inventor or literary creator, considered as a human personality, 
is quite distinct from the problem of the artistic invention or prod- 
uct itself considered as a factor in literary development. As an 
organism the individual is amenable to biological law. As a 
member of society he, to a certain extent, is capable of transcend- 
ing that law. He learns imitatively from a great number of 
traditions, institutions, conventions, etc.; he exercises an intel- 
lectual give-and-take with his fellow-men ; in a word, he influences 
and is influenced by, his social environment — all of them functions 
not existing in the animal world, all of them factors of great impor- 
tance in the production of art and literature. By the biological 
heredity of the individual we mean, therefore, the physical and 
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mental endowment by virtue of which he is able to learn from the 
traditions, institutions, etc., of his social environment, to rearrange 
and transpose the elements thus acquired in new combinations, 
and to eject the latter in literary or artistic form from his own 
consciousness. 

This endowment, be it observed, is not the possession of certain 
chosen individuals; it is, to a degree, common to all the individuals 
making up the same society. Between the average man and the 
genius biological heredity shows wide divergence; but it is a dif- 
ference of degree, not of kind. What distinguishes the genius 
from ordinary men is a greater capacity to learn by imitative 
selection from his natural and social environment, a greater power 
of aesthetic invention, and an ability in his judgments to antici- 
pate the literary or aesthetic judgments which will be approved 
by society — in other words, assimilated and in turn made part of 
the social, more particularly the literary, heredity of the race. He 
is not endowed with any special faculties differentiating him from 
other men. He is a human type or variety, not a new psycho- 
logical species. To put the matter in technical terms, the poet or 
man of letters is one whose aesthetic consciousness has been 
developed to the "ejective" stage. Psychologists tell us that the 
human ego passes through three stages in the development of self- 
consciousness. During the first stage the child, born with certain 
hereditary capacities or aptitudes, has to feel or grope its way 
amid its physical and social environment. It is subject to a thou- 
sand and one reactions upon stimuli from without which it does 
not thoroughly comprehend nor understand. This is the projec- 
tive stage. After a time, by dint of repetition and imitation the 
human ego makes these impressions its own, assimilates them to 
its own consciousness ; by virtue of its previous experience, learns 
to understand them. This is the subjective stage. Finally, in 
the third stage, it is able, so to speak, to eject these subjective 
assimilations in new combinations toward without and to use them 
as the norms by which it judges and influences society around it. 
Aesthetically speaking, we may say that the average man is the 
one who has reached the subjective stage of development. He 
can understand and assimilate in some measure the artistic produc- 
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tions of others. This process, in fact, constitutes one of the chief 
factors in education. But the literary producer is the man who 
feels his volitional impulses stirred to eject these subjective assim- 
ilations in some literary form, traditional or new, out of his own 
consciousness, that he, in turn, may make impressions upon his 
fellow-men. 

The explanation of the individual's biological heredity is not, 
strictly speaking, a problem for the literary critic. He may be 
content to define or describe its peculiar characteristics as they 
are manifested in the individual's artistic productions. The critic 
is, however, bound to use all the means furnished by biology and 
psychology to interpret correctly this fundamental element in the 
personality of the poet or artist. Why the personality in question 
is endowed as it is and how it came to be so endowed are prob- 
lems for the biologists and psychologists to solve. That some sort 
of parallelism exists between the brain and nerve centers, on the 
one hand, and the inventive power or constructive imagination, on 
the other, will be admitted by all. We may further assume with 
the biometricians, such as Galton and Karl Pearson, that mental 
characteristics are transmitted from parents to offspring in the 
same ratio as physical characteristics, and make the so-called 
creative power of the poet or artist a problem of heredity and 
variation. But when we recall that in the development of the 
human race — at least since it began to be civilized — there is no 
struggle for existence, no survival of the fittest, at best only a 
suppression of the socially unfit, and therefore no natural selection 
tending to perpetuate certain characteristics which have proved 
their utility to the individual and to society, the question of a 
given mental endowment in a given individual is practically, at 
least in the present state of science, insoluble. 

So far, then, as the biological heredity of the individual enters 
into literary variation as the producing cause, we may agree with 
Brunetiftre that the individuality of the poet is a variation, at 
present an irreducible residuum which we have to assume as a 
given factor. Future discoveries in evolution and psychology 
may enable us to explain this factor. Nevertheless the importance 
of the function which it performs, as well as its genetic relation to 
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the other elements involved, should not be overlooked. As the 
transposing medium in which literary variation takes place the 
individuality not only plays a part which must be reckoned with 
in any true account of the process, but it often furnishes the very 
best point of view from which to interpret and judge a literary 
work. Lying, as it does, between the writer's social environment 
and his productions, reflecting so to speak, his social and literary 
heredity, the personality often offers the best coign of vantage 
from which to understand his works, especially where a study of 
his life in detail is possible. Here, as from no other point, the 
critic may learn exactly what elements or units a given personality 
prefers to assimilate from its social environment. From this view- 
point the peculiar transposing and combining power of the author's 
ego may be most profitably observed. It is just this attention 
paid to the personality of the writer which makes Sainte-Beuve's 
work rank so high as criticism, and it was just this element, as we 
take it, that even a naturalist like Zola meant to emphasize, when 
he defined a work of art as a phase of human life seen across a 
human temperament. One observation in conclusion which brings 
clearly to light the discrepancy between variation in the person- 
ality and variation in the literary product. We have said above 
that the human ego which brings its aesthetic consciousness to the 
ejective stage of development, compared with its development in 
the average individual represents a difference only of degree and 
not of kind. This constant or fluctuating variation of the ego does 
not form the distinguishing characteristic of a new human species. 
In other words, the genius is not a genius because he possesses 
qualities or characteristics which other men do not, for if he did, 
these qualities could not be brought to other men's consciousness. 
He is a genius by virtue of the fact that the qualities which he 
has in common with all men are developed to a much higher 
degree than is ordinarily the case. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that variation in litera- 
ture, whether definite or indefinite, depends directly on the aes- 
thetic inventive power of the individual producing it. If this be 
conceded, how then does it come about that what at most must be 
considered as constant, continuous, indefinite variation in the ego 
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produces definite, discontinuous variation in the product wide 
enough to characterize a new literary species or even genus? 
The only answer to this question is that variations in literature 
cannot, in the last analysis, be measured by the same standard as 
variations in biology, because another factor — social heredity — is 
involved. If they could, then a definite mutating variation in 
literature must likewise have a definite mutating cause in the ego 
which produced it. In that case a poet like Marlowe, or the medi- 
aeval monk who substituted an individual for the part previously 
taken by a choir in the church liturgy, must likewise have repre- 
sented, biologically speaking, a specific or generic variation of the 
human ego. The fact is that the biological parallelism simply 
breaks down. The producing cause of literary variation in the 
inventive power of the human consciousness must be measured in 
different terms from the variation in the literary product itself. 
The old truth is only emphasized more sharply that, in the appli- 
cation of an analogy drawn from one realm to the phenomena of 
another, in the transfer of the terminology of a science into the 
domain of art the finest discrimination is necessary, if the real 
relation of the factors involved is not to be obscured rather than 
clarified. 

But the question of the mental endowment of the individual — 
his biological heredity — is only one half of the story of variation 
in literature. As has been already observed the whole content of 
consciousness is learned by experience. The human ego brings 
with it into the world no ideas, no items of knowledge, no beliefs, 
no emotions. It has simply an endowment of aptitudes or powers 
by means of which it acquires all these through the process of 
psychological assimilation, or, technically speaking, through selecr 
tive imitation. All that the individual learns, he learns from his 
physical and social environment, from his social heredity as the 
psychologists say. He can create nothing in the absolute sense. 
He can only transpose and recombine the elements acquired. A 
maker the poet may be, but the materials of which he forms his 
constructions all owe their origin to a region exterior to his own 
consciousness. It is with the part played by social heredity in 
literary variation that we have to deal here. This is the sphere of 
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historical investigation. Here the historical critic finds his justi- 
fication. From this point of view variation in literature becomes 
a solvable problem, both in regard to the manner as well as to the 
cause of variation. 

The content of literary consciousness embraces a knowledge of 
materials, forms, and emotions. This content is drawn not only 
from literary tradition but from all the phases of life with which 
the individual producer comes in contact. When Brunetifere tells 
us that tradition is the strongest factor in literary production, he 
simply means that the vast majority of writers learn far more 
from the materials, emotions, and forms used by their predecessors 
than they add as the result of their own observation and invention. 
A purely reproductive nature like Lessing simply repeats the same 
forms, uses the same motives, and reproduces the same emotional 
effects that are found in the European drama around him. The 
characters in his mature dramas, his belief^, ideas, and some of 
his incidents he did draw by direct observation from contemporary 
life. But the significant point here is that from this study of a 
writer's literary and social heredity the cause of variation in a given 
work of art may be understood. It will be found to consist, as 
Manly has shown in the case of the mediaeval drama, in the com- 
bination of elements hitherto kept separate. So far as the source 
of these elements can be traced, we can reach definite conclusions 
regarding the influence which contemporary thought is exerting 
upon literature. In fact, where literary production rests too much 
on literary tradition it means that it is becoming conventional and 
stereotyped, i. e., losing vital connection with the life around it. 
Variation in literature may be defined as an attempt more or less 
constant to adjust literature to the demands of contemporary 
thought and feeling. Very few of the adjustments attempted 
prove of lasting value, either because the innovators do not possess 
the requisite inventive power or because their social heredity does 
not furnish them with ideas significant enough to cause perma- 
nent mutations. Only writers with exceptional opportunities will 
achieve variations of permanent influence. Thus the Elizabethan 
drama of psychological individualization followed directly as the 
result of the individualistic elements introduced by the Reforma- 
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tion. The conception of man as individually responsible to his 
conscience for his conduct and of his own will as the determining 
force in his life were beliefs underlying Protestant theology. 
This example will serve to emphasize the fact to be kept in mind 
here. The inventions and new combinations made by any writer 
rest on the acquisitions and generalizations of his people at the 
time he creates. Only on this basis can they be properly inter- 
preted and understood. Only such inventions and combinations 
as prove of utility or are capable of verification in the experience 
of those for whom they are made will long endure. 

The content of consciousness, as we have observed, is made up 
of certain ideas, items of knowledge, impressions of personalities, 
ethical convictions, religious beliefs, etc. Arising as a function to 
this content there will be certaip emotions, appreciations of value, 
and volitional impulses. Now the peculiarity about the aesthetic 
or poetic state of consciousness is that the form which the content 
assumes is determined by the emotions or appreciations which 
arise as its function. As Alfred Stevens once put it, "Art is 
nature seen through the prism of an emotion." The power of 
aesthetic invention or of constructive imagination consists there- 
fore in the arrangement of materials or of unit characters in such 
a way as to produce an emotional effect, to arouse appreciation. 
If this be true that emotional effect or appreciation of values is 
the determining factor as well as the end in literature, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: Why not study literature from the emo- 
tional or appreciative point of view ? Theoretically there could be 
no objection to such a mode of procedure and in fact this is what 
the aesthetic critic and the impressionist often try to do. But 
practically such a course is beset with insuperable difficulties. 
States of appreciation that pronounce a literary work artistically 
"good" or "bad" are what the psychologists call "private mean- 
ings," that is to say, they form those aspects of consciousness which 
fulfil some relatively personal interest, satisfaction, or purpose. 
There is, therefore, no direct process of rendering them in terms 
of predication. Judgments of fact or of truth are correct or 
incorrect and their correctness or incorrectness can be logically 
demonstrated. But predicates of worth cannot be objectively 
determined. The latter are, on the one hand, so abstract that 
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they cannot be placed in a setting of recognitive meaning and, on 
the other, so concrete that they can be learned only directly at 
first hand by experience. Put technically they are a-logical or 
hyper-logical.' They escape all the formulations of reflective 
judgment. Psychologists have, as yet, discovered no terms into 
which human emotion can be transformed like sound into atmos- 
pheric waves or light into undulations of ether. Evolution has 
not yet registered the emotions in the chronological order of their 
appearance nor has it furnished a genetics of the same. All the 
classifications made by psychologists of whatever school are, at 
most, arbitrary and mechanical arrangements adapted for some 
practical purpose. They all rest on an imperfect attempt at analy- 
sis and an unsatisfactory method of description. The net proceeds 
of these efforts amount, therefore, to a certain number of tolerably 
well-marked emotions, generally recognized, for which certain 
terms are used. But this forms only a foundation of shifting sand 
upon which to build up a theory of literary criticism. The 
impressionist whose soul is delicately responsive to all the stimuli 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good may indeed perform a 
service in registering the emotional effects produced by a work of 
art. But in the main he has no means of verifying his results 
except his own subjective impressionism. If others do not feel 
the same effects he has no means of convincing them. His own 
ability as a writer and producer of such effects will help him little. 
For the discriminating reader will not be bribed by the mere charm 
of style into accepting opinions which his own study of the original 
under consideration does not verify. 

The position assumed here does not imply that the power of 
appreciation is not possessed in common by all the members of 
society. The very presupposition of all psychology, that the 
"commonness of common function produces common experience" 
precludes this. Nor does it mean that "aesthetic" criticism is 
without its due weight and influence. Fads and fashions in litera- 
ture prove that there are catholic or aggregate movements. Such 

1 An interesting article by W. M. Urban on a sort of " appreciative description " where- 
by such meanings may be indirectly suggested by verbal description may be found in the 
Philosophical Review, November, 1905. In Vol. II of his Thoughts and Things, Professor 
Baldwin has made some interesting observations on these attitudes of conscioueness (pp. 
166, 282, 348, 389). 
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"criticism" may carry the day, but it does it, not by criticism 
proper, that is, an appeal to reflective judgment, but as literature 
itself works, by setting up examples for unreflective imitation, by 
suggestion, by assertion, and by the " damnable force of reitera- 
tion" itself. What this position does imply is that it is not pos- 
sible to argue about tastes and that no scientific theory of literary 
criticism can be founded upon the basis of aesthetic appreciation. 

Those elements in literature which are amenable to the logical 
modes of consciousness, the manner of their combination with the 
resultant forms and effects, constitutes therefore the only objective 
basis for literary study, the only point of view from which valid 
principles of criticism can be derived. These elements can be 
analyzed into the ideas, ethical convictions, religious beliefs, types 
of character, actions, incidents, etc., and be historically fixed and 
defined. The peculiar manner of their combination will give rise 
to certain appreciations and the relation of elements or unit char- 
acters _to each other will constitute what we know as form. The 
source of these materials, emotions, and forms will be found to be 
partly traditional, i. e., found already as accepted combinations in the 
earlier literature of the nation and partly new, i. e., drawn directly 
from contemporary life by the writer's powers of observation and 
assimilation. It is the business of the critic therefore to study 
these elements — unit characters, if you will — traditional as well 
as new, to trace them to their source, and to analyze carefully the 
process of their combination, not only in the work itself but as 
far as possible in the consciousness of the producing individual. 
In this wise he may hope to gain a true knowledge of the process 
of literary variation, to find the true key to literary interpretation, 
and to lay the best foundation for a literary standard of judgment. 

Let us now attempt to apply this psychological theory to the 
study of a recent variation in the drama. Manly's example of the 
mutation of the mediaeval mystery might serve the purpose were 
it not that the lack of detailed information in regard to the per- 
sonality involved as well as to his social heredity renders it 
practically impossible to get at the facts. Such historical lacunae 
do not render the part played by these factors any less real, but 
it is just this lack of detailed information which has rendered the 
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application of biological analogy to remote ages easy. Evolution 
can be applied to past more readily than to modern times largely 
because so many factors are lost from view in the course of time. 
This fact undoubtedly simplifies the problem, but in so far forth 
invalidates the result, because effects may easily be attributed 
to fewer and simpler causes than were actually involved in 
the case. An application of the analogy to some contemporary 
variation is therefore likely to prove much more instructive. If 
the detailed knowledge we possess complicates the problem, it is, 
on the other hand, much more likely to bring to light the missing 
links in the analogy. 

In 1889 Gerhart Hauptmann' launched the naturalistic drama 
in Germany in his realistic picture of the evil effects of drink 
entitled Before Sunrise. This play was the first of a series 
extending to the year 1895, all of which stand in striking con- 
trast to the type hitherto prevailing. It was Schiller who estab- 
lished the "heroic drama of character" in Germany, for all his 
tragedies with only one exception ( The Bride of Messina) belong 
to the drama of psychological individualization. The new ele- 
ments or unit characters which Schiller added, namely his 
cosmopolitan ideal of human liberty and his sympathy for the 
struggling middle classes, were not units important enough to 
cause specific variation in the traditional Renaissance type, first 
perfected by Shakspere. But in the naturalistic tragedy of 
Hauptmann, the forces employed to furnish the motive power of 
the action, the plot as well as the method of characterization and 
aesthetic invention, mark a discontinuous and definite variation, 
wide enough, we think, to characterize a new dramatic species. 

In its theoretical form naturalism represents nothing but a 
conscious reaction against the ultra-classicism and the ultra-indi- 
vidualism of the preceding generations. The modern scientific 
spirit with its love of facts and inferences from facts as well as the 
intensity of modern social conflicts had materially altered the 
traditional conception of the individual's place in society. The 
consciousness of the discrepancy between the established dramatic 

' Cf. otto Heller, Studies in Modern Oerman Literature, pp. 117-229 (Boston, 1905), Of 
couree the writer here is citing Hauptmann's earlier works as the first examples of a literary 
variation in Germany. He is aware that Hauptmann was not the first naturalist in Barope, 
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interpretation of human action and its real significance led to a 
new attempt to unite poetry and actual life. Hauptmann was the 
first man of genuine poetic talent in Germany to make this attempt 
with success. He is therefore justly reckoned as the founder of 
a new school, the personality in whose consciousness a literary 
mutation was accomplished, resulting in a new species of tragedy 
— the naturalistic. 

In its extreme form naturalism admitted no qualitative dis- 
tinction to exist between art and nature; it simply attempted to 
reproduce nature as it presents itself to the scientist or ordinary 
man. Accordingly, a work of art is therefore only a copy of 
nature which is judged as good in proportion as it is exact and 
faithful. Now this attempt of the dramatist to look at nature — 
for be it remembered, in the eyes of the naturalists, human life 
also is only an integral part of nature — from a strictly objective 
point of view, had many important consequences. Man as the 
maker of events, manifesting the power of human volition, was at 
once eliminated. For the freedom of the will naturalism substi- 
tuted a determinism by which man's destiny is the inevitable out- 
come of two forces: his inherited characteristics or aptitudes and 
his environment. Hauptmann has no heroes in the traditional 
sense of the word. He shows us no overpowering personalities. 
He overlooks human inventive power and the volitional energy 
which makes new combinations and inventions factors in social 
progress. In all these earlier dramas man is little more than a 
passive link in the chain of social phenomena. 

If man's life is but the product of heredity and environment 
and human fate the resultant of a parallelogram of extrinsic forces 
then, of course, moral responsibility disappears ; the much-mooted 
tragic guilt and tragic expiation of the drama are simply non- 
existent. The most that the dramatist can do is to paint the 
environment in great detail and trace its influence on individuals 
of a certain hereditary character, depicted for us, likewise, by a 
mass of detail. Without human volition directed by intelligence, 
a plot consisting of a beginning, a middle, and an end, developing 
logically from stage to stage, and forming a coherent totality, 
cannot exist, for such an action is contrary to all naturalistic pre- 
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suppositions, and cannot be found in nature. A tragic conflict in 
the accepted sense cannot take place, and the catastrophe when it 
comes must be the result of purely natural forces. In Haupt- 
mann's earlier dramas, we find no unity of action ; at times even 
hardly definiteness of structure. They consist, notably The 
Weavers, of a series of disconnected episodes which somehow or 
other simply come to an end without attaining finality. 

Now, we might go still farther and point out how this suppres- 
sion of the human will has affected Hauptmann's method of pres- 
entation. Where all is externalized, there can be no place for 
pyschological analysis of character so prominent in Shakspere 
and Schiller. We gain no insight into the motives which impel 
his characters to action. For consistently they can be moved only 
by the forces of heredity and environment, and the essence of 
Hauptmann's art consists in the patient observation and reproduc- 
tion of external detail. In his comedy Colleague Crampton, for 
example, critics have never been able to decide whether his hero 
is a genuine artist or only a boastful pretender, so little of his 
inner life has been revealed. The appearance of truth to life is 
produced by the mass of detail and minutiae which the poet's 
power of observation enables him to bring before the reader. All 
internal development of character is lost and no new ideas are 
ever evolved in the course of the action. 

Indeed, to a certain extent Hauptmann's choice of materials is 
the logical result of his biological point of view, although altru- 
istic considerations also are doubtless involved here. If man's 
destiny is the outcome of heredity and environment, then it is only 
natural that the poet should seek to depict those phases of life in 
which these forces manifest themselves most emphatically. He 
accordingly draws his materials logically from the dismal region 
of the fourth estate, for here, as nowhere else, the tragic conse- 
quences of inherited evil proclivities and unfavorable surroundings 
show themselves in their most glaring colors. At any rate we 
would do the philanthropic as well as the artistic purpose of the 
naturalists rank injustice to suppose that their dismal studies in 
black and gray were merely the result of an unnatural desire to 
shock us with repulsive pictures. 
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Lastly, be it observed, the emotions these naturalistic tragedies 
arouse in us are quite distinct from the traditional pity and fear of 
the heroic tragedy of character. Hauptmann's tragedies may be 
said to arouse sympathy and pity, but this sympathy and pity is 
altruistic. In the traditional tragedy pity arises from the fact 
that we see ourselves in the sufPering hero. He appeals to us by 
virtue of the universal human element common to him and to us. 
We imagine ourselves in his place. This pity is egoistic. In 
Hauptmann the objective, economic, and social as contrasted with 
the universally human point of view forbids this. Pity arises 
from the altruistic and social attitude. It is a feeling /or, not a 
feeling mth, suffering humanity, something much more nearly akin 
to common Christian sympathy than to the tragic fear and pity 
of either Shakspere or Aristotle. 

As we are not concerned here with an appreciation of Haupt- 
mann's dramas, enough has been said to show that a tragedy with- 
out the traditional hero, without unity of action, without human 
will, and consequently without tragic guilt and tragic expiation, 
a tragedy whose method of presentation rests on observation of 
external detail and not on psychological analysis of character and 
whose emotional means of appealing to us are altruistic rather 
than egoistic, certainly represents a literary variation definite 
enough to be reckoned as a mutation. A new species of tragedy 
has come suddenly into existence. The tragedy of psychological 
individualization has been supplanted by one of biological social- 
ization: man but a link in the biological chain, his life to be 
interpreted from the objective point of view in terms of heredity 
and environment. Whether this new form will become established 
as a permanent dramatic species the future alone will determine. 
But its success on the stage and its influence on all modern lit- 
eratures cannot be doubted. The question of the success or fail- 
ure of this variation, however, is of no moment here. The problem 
that concerns us is how this sudden change is to be explained; 
what factors have been at work to cause this sudden mutation in 
the German drama. This problem can be satisfactorily answered 
only in the psychological terms already elucidated. The detailed 
knowledge of Hauptmann's life will perhaps throw some light on 
the manner and cause of the mutation of species in literature. 
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Hauptmann's mental endowment or biological heredity, as we 
have already observed, is, strictly speaking, a problem for the 
biologist to solve. The most that the critic can hope to do is to 
define the sphere of its imitative selection and to point out the 
peculiarities in its method of aesthetic invention. A glance at the 
sources from which the poet has drawn the content of his poetic 
consciousness may also furnish some hints looking toward a pos- 
sible explanation of these powers. As the producing cause of the 
naturalistic variation in the drama then, Hauptmann's peculiar 
individuality may be summed up in a few sentences. His power 
of imitative selection has led him to reject the dramatic traditions 
of his people and to assume a point of view which is essentially 
biological and social in the technical sense of those words. This 
statement holds true not only of his dramatic content but also of 
his method of characterization and presentation, i. e., of his man- 
ner of aesthetic invention. The strictly objective viewpoint 
assumed leads him naturally to draw his materials by direct obser- 
vation from contemporary life. For great historical personages 
and great historical events he seems to have no understanding. 
He is a soul completely out of joint with transmitted literary con- 
ceptions. His dependence on the direct observation of physical 
details for the materials with which he works has fettered his 
power of aesthetic invention. He seems totally deficient in the 
power of psychological analysis, abstraction, and generalization, 
and produces his realistic effects by making one detail deftly follow 
another until the whole is conjured up before us. Lastly, be it 
observed, his choice of materials as well as manner of aesthetic 
invention are conditioned by emotions and appreciations which 
are essentially altruistic and social. Not only are his materials 
drawn from the life of down-trodden humanity but his scenes are 
depicted chiefly to appeal to those feelings known as philanthropic. 

Hauptmann's inability to analyze and abstract comes glaringly 
to light in his one attempt to deal with materials in any sense 
historical. In his Florian Geyer he aimed to depict scenes from 
the Peasant Revolts which occurred in the sixteenth century. On 
the stage this drama was a conspicuous failure. For the poet 
here, where it was necessary to analyze and single out the dom- 
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inant characteristics in a picture, the details of which have long 
been lost, not only failed to produce a real environment bui; his 
characters also do not give us the same impression of reality as in 
the plays depicting contemporary life. In other words, Haupt- 
mann seems unable to create types. He strives rather to present 
society en masse. He loves a crowd of figures, each figure repre- 
senting some characteristic of the class and all taken together 
forming, as it were, a composite picture. On the other hand, this 
prodigious power to observe details is one of the chief elements 
which has made Hauptmann an unrivaled master in interpreting 
some of the subtler moods of nature. In the region of the semi- 
human, of the fairy, the faun, and the satyr, in the realm of fan- 
tastic idealism, first depicted in the Sunken Bell, Hauptmann's 
exquisite sensibility to every external impression, his accurate eye 
for the slightest detail, makes him the superior of every German 
poet in producing what is known in Germany as a Stimmmungs- 
hild, a term whose significance can be only imperfectly translated 
into English by the word "atmosphere." 

What peculiar variation of brain and nerve center has thus 
rendered the poet subject to the stimuli of a scientific conception 
of the tmiverse, has made him sympathize with the struggles of 
the working classes, and has rendered him aesthetically so sensi- 
tive to the minutest detail, we do not know. So far as his lineage 
is concerned we can only observe that his father and grandfather 
were innkeepers at a once popular Silesian watering-place. They 
were men marked by no special intellectual endowments, but known 
for their energy, honor, and thrift. As practical men of affairs 
they cherished no peculiar educational ideas, and so far as Haupt- 
mann himself is concerned he is in no sense the heir of inbred 
classical tradition. This may help to account negatively for his 
indifference to classical literary models and for his interest in 
living social problems. Hauptmann's mother was of Moravian 
extraction. She was likewise a woman of practical bent, with a 
deep religious vein. She represents that calm, introspective, and 
at the same time evangelical type of religion which has made the 
Moravian sect one of the chief actors in modern missionary and 
philanthropic enterprises. From her, Hauptmann may well have 
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inherited much of his sympathy for the struggling masses of soci- 
ety and much of his fine sensibility to external impressions. In 
spite of its suppression in his earlier works there is also a vein of 
mysticism in Hanptmann's nature which he may likewise owe to 
his mother. This is shown not only in his power to reproduce 
some of the subtler moods of nature, but it comes clearly to light 
in some of his later works where he strives to give expression to 
an almost mystical idealism by means of rather fantastic symbols. 
But why Hauptmann should be devoid of logical analyzing power 
is still a mystery. 

Turning now to the element of social heredity involved, we 
shall see at once that his environment and education have at least 
furnished an atmosphere favorable to the development of the 
peculiar aptitudes manifested in the choice of his literary materials 
and in the peculiar manner of their combination. At the outset 
it should be observed that he spent his boyhood in a Silesian vil- 
lage. Here the poet was thrown into.direct contact with the misery 
and woe of the down-trodden weaver class, and at this time he 
doubtless received many of those realistic impressions of poverty, 
misery, and vice which he has reproduced so vividly in his dramas. 
It will be recalled further that the formative period of Haupt- 
mann's life fell just at the time when German science had reached 
its most dogmatic stage. A sensitive nature, such as his, might 
easily become saturated with its spirit, without mastering its 
achievements, for the assumption that Hauptmann's thinking was 
greatly influenced by his education does not seem warranted by 
the facts. He was sent to the Bealschule at Breslau. To say 
that he was an indifferent student there is only to put it mildly. 
The course of study included neither Latin nor Greek but laid the 
chief emphasis on the modem languages and the sciences. The 
atmosphere of the school may have been one of the sources from 
which he unconsciously imbibed his modernism. But so far as 
specific studies are, concerned they seem to have made no impres- 
sion. He was too stupid to learn mathematics, and his soul, so 
sensitive to impressions from without, was never able to assimilate 
the logical formulations of human wisdom classified in approved 
textbooks and doled out in diurnal doses by patient and long- 
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suffering pedagogues. In fact, Hauptmann as a student was a com- 
plete failure, noted for nothing except his ability to write German. 
When allowed to attend the University of Jena — he was not com- 
petent to matriculate — we hear only of some historical lectures 
which he is supposed to have listened to, and of his great interest 
in aesthetic and social questions, which he discussed frequently 
with his friends. His subsequent attempt to become an artist 
shows further his artistic bent. 

During his formative period likewise the struggle between 
capital and labor in Germany was growing more acute. The Social 
Democratic movement, still in its theoretical and dogmatic stage, 
was steadily gaining in strength. The questions raised by the 
advocates of this movement, the idealistic theories of social reform 
advocated, served to bring out the glaring inequalities that existed 
in Germany's industrial and social organization. That the son of 
Silesian village innkeepers, who was already familiar with the 
woes suffered by the much-neglected weaver class, should feel his 
heart moved to sympathy is not surprising. After his settlement 
in Berlin Hauptmann became intimate with some of the prominent 
socialists in that city. Aesthetic and social problems have ever 
since been his chief concern. 

If we ask now from what literary source Hauptmann drew 
poetic inspiration we iind that he was led into naturalism chiefly 
under the influence of Arno Holz. This poet impressed Haupt- 
mann very much with his clear and incisive analysis of existing 
literary conditions. Holz and his talented friend Johannes Schlaf, 
had conjointly written a book of photographically lifelike sketches 
entitled Papa Hamlet. This book was written directly under the 
influence of Zola's teaching and example. Hauptmann regarded 
this work as the very acme of consistent naturalism and under 
its inspiration and example he produced the first naturalistic 
drama in Germany. So far, then, as his general point of view is 
concerned, it can be traced in its literary form back to Zola. In 
developing it, Hauptmann has come farther under the influence 
of Ibsen and Nietzsche. We may sum up, then, by saying that 
while the explanation of Hauptmann's personality still remains 
largely an unsolved problem, his peculiar endowments have found 
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in the scientific, social, and literary movements of the environ- 
ment elements well adapted to their use and development. In a 
word, his biological has conformed to his social heredity, and from 
the mutual accommodation of these two factors his works and their 
influence can best be explained. 

If now we turn to the question of variation in this drama itself, 
considered as an aesthetic product, we can detect at once the new 
unit or character which has caused the mutation. In the light of 
what has been said it can be nothing else than the changed loca- 
tion of the forces determining human destiny. In the drama of 
psychological individualization we saw that this determining force 
was lodged in the individual will. In the drama of biological 
socialization it has been transferred to human heredity and human 
environment. The different location of this force has in each case 
led directly to specific variations in the structure, form, and emo- 
tional effects of the drama; has, in a word, become the cause of a 
mutating variation. Human fate determined by heredity and en- 
vironment has been substituted for human fate determined by the 
individual will. These two ideas, like the pairs of contrasting 
unit characters in biology, are to a great extent antagonistic. The 
predominance of one or the other becomes the definite character- 
istic by virtue of which two related dramatic species can be dis- 
tinguished and identified. This may be illustrated still further. 
Lodge the force governing human life in some occult power, 
inscrutable and unfathomable to mortal ken, let this power announce 
itself in dreams, omens, etc., and we have the Fate tragedy of the 
Greeks. Let the determining force rest upon happy coincidence 
or blind chance, and there results the drama of accident, one of the 
frequent types of comedy and, so far as the relation of plot to 
characterization is concerned, the exact parallel of the Pate tragedy. 

The point to be emphasized here is, that the different location 
of the controlling force brings with it in each case differences in 
the structure, characterization, and emotional effects. In other 
words, the new unit character causing the mutation is accompanied 
by units of lesser importance and the peculiar correlation of these 
units forms the differentiating characteristics of a given dramatic 
species. 
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The source from which this new unit element in the natural- 
istic drama was drawn is obvious. We have seen that Hauptmann 
owed it in its literary form indirectly to Zola. But we know that 
this new point of view is only the cardinal induction of modern 
evolution. The union of its fundamental biological conception 
with the drama is only a proof of the far-reaching consequences 
following the modern scientific movement. The drama of biologi- 
cal socialization is the example of the influence of science upon 
literature which~ Bowden was seeking, but did not find, when he 
published his essay, "Science and Literature," in 1885. The 
cause of variation, we see, was the addition of a unit character 
drawn from some source other than literature itself. In the case 
of the drama of psychological individualization the specific changes 
taking place were the result of an idea developed by Protestant 
theology. In like manner the rise of the Fate tragedy in Greece 
doubtless marks also the predominance of a philosophic or religious 
idea evolved in the course of man's efforts to probe the mystery 
of human destiny. In each case the change in the drama was 
sudden and definite, but it had long been prepared for in other 
realms of human thought and simply awaited the individual with 
Inventive power enough to combine new elements with traditional 
literary forms. 

As the net proceeds, then, of this long disquisition, we believe 
with Manly that variations in literature definite enough to distin- 
guish different species, or even genera, do take place suddenly, 
because our historical information will often enable us to name 
the individual who wrought the change, as well as to specify the 
year in which the change took place. Without attempting to solve 
the vexed question of what constitutes a specific difference — a 
question which even biology has not solved satisfactorily — and 
waiving the problem of origins, we may venture the opinion 
that even the origin and date of indefinite and constant variations 
may be fixed in the same way. The fact that most changes in 
literature marking only differences of variety or type usually 
reflect some movement in contemporary thought makes this 
possible. But our chief contention is that, however this be, the 
process of variation in literature can be interpreted adequately 
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only in psychological terms. Only one factor involved, that of 
the assimilating and inventive power of the human ego, depends 
for its solution upon strictly biological conditions. But as this 
very factor is one which has no parallel in the process of the 
propagation of organisms proper, theories of literary develop- 
ment based on biological analogy find no terms in which to rein- 
state this fundamental element in its genetic relation to the other 
elements. Moreover, the social heredity of every human individual 
has no analogue in the animal world. The process by which the 
materials of social heredity are utilized in literary production is 
likewise psychological. So far as we can now tell it has nothing 
in common with physical heredity. 

While this psychological explanation of literary variation does 
not settle all the difficulties, it has, it seems to us, two very decided - 
advantages. By setting all the factors involved in their real gene- 
tic relation to each other it furnishes a simple formula according 
to which literary phenomena may be classified, and it reconciles 
what have too often been conflicting points of view. It shows 
that the aesthetic, biographical, and historical methods of literary 
criticism are after all only three integral and organic parts of one 
and the same thing. These phases cannot and ought not to be 
separated in any really scientific investigation. The application 
of this same psychological point of view to the problem of natural 
selection in literature is likewise bound, we believe, to transform 
the current notions of the struggle for existence and the survival 
of the fittest in letters. 

John Pbbston Hoskins 
Princeton Univebsity 
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BIOLOGICAL ANALOGY IN LITERARY CRITICISM 

II 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE AND THE SURVIVAL OF 

THE FITTEST 

In the special preface written by Ferdinand Bruneti^re for the 
English edition of his Manuel de Vhistoire de la literature 
frangaise the late French critic applies the theory of evolution to 
the history of literature in the following words: 

A given variety of literature, the English drama of the sixteenth 
century, or the French cpmedy of the seventeenth century, or the Eng- 
lish novel of the eighteenth century is in process of development, slowly 
organizing itself, under the double influence of the interior and exterior 
environment. The movement is slow and the differentiation almost 
insensible. Suddenly and without its being possible to give the reason, 
a Shakspere, a Moli^re, or a Richardson appears, and forthwith not 
only is the variety modified but new species have come into being: psy- 
chological drama, the comedy of character, the novel of manners. The 
superior adaptability and power of siurvival of the new species are at once 
recognized and proved indeed in practice. It is vain that the older 
species attempt to struggle, their fate is sealed in advance. The succes- 
sors of Richardson, Molifere and Shakspere copy these unattainable 
models until, their fecundity being exhausted — and by their fecundity I 
mean their aptitude for struggling with kindred and rival species — the 
imitation is changed into a routine which becomes a source of weakness, 
impoverishment and death to the species. 

In this concise formulation — too concise to touch anything 
deeper than the surface phenomena of literary change — Brune- 
ti6re does find a place for the individual. He does not succeed, 
however, in showing just what part the individual consciousness 
plays in variation, and as he sticks closely to biological terms the 
parallelisms observed are apparent rather than real. Nowhere 
does he descend to the real psychological nature of the process 
involved, and so fails to grasp clearly the genetic relation between 
all the factors observed. Just as little do his concluding sentences 
give an adequate explanation of the survival of species in litera- 
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ture. An analysis of the actual process by virtue of which liter- 
ary forms survive until supplanted by others will show that their 
perpetuation depends upon psychological and not biological con- 
ditions. Competition between rival species, as in the animal 
world, there cannot be, and it would be better to omit the word 
"struggle" altogether from this phase of the problem. However 
much its use may seem justified from an external point of view, 
this word fails utterly to give adequate conception of what is 
really involved. The fitness of literary forms to survive is not a 
fitness for struggle for itself but a fitness for assimilation and 
reproductive imitation on the part of others. A literary species 
does not perish because it has been crowded out by rival species, 
but because it has lost its utility for the society upon which its 
life depends. Even at that, certain individual representatives of a 
given species may outlive the type of which they formed the most 
conspicuous members. But at the risk of again being tedious we 
must begin at the beginning. 

Natural selection in biology depends essentially upon two fac- 
tors : the geometric ratio at which a species of plants or animals, if 
unchecked, will multiply, and the limited food supply in a given 
environment. The advantage which one species or one individual 
has over another in the struggle for existence arises from some 
variation which enables that species or individual to obtain a 
greater amount of food. Whether the variation in question arose 
by slow and insensible differences in a fixed direction over a long 
period of time, as Darwin thought, or whether it came into exist- 
ence suddenly as one of many variations in several different 
directions; according to the theory of De Vries, makes no differ- 
ence. Its perpetuation as the dominant characteristic of the 
species would depend on its utility to the species itself in the 
competition with rival species. Stress must be laid on the point 
here that it is of utility to the species itself. The influence of a 
variation on the environment is a different question — for the 
mutual relation, the give-and-take between biological species and 
their environment, does not exist in any sense analogous to 
that found in the institutions which form the tissue of human 
society. 
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If the factors involved here bear any analogy to the propaga- 
tion and variation of species in literature, it can only be in rela- 
tion to those gifted individuals in society through whom literary 
species are perpetuated and modified. In a former paragraph we 
tried to define the part played by the individual consciousness in 
the perpetuation and variation of literary forms. We insisted 
upon the fact that this consciousness was the medium in which 
ajid through which all changes took place. Variation whether 
definite or indefinite was found to depend in some degree upon 
the aesthetic inventive power of the individual producer. In like 
manner the amount of literature produced and the number of 
variations taking place at any given period must depend directly 
on the the number of individuals producing it, multiplied by their 
average productive power. If this be granted, then the question 
that emerges is: are there any grounds for assuming that a 
struggle for existence between literary species could arise at any 
given time, from the fact that the amount of literature or the 
number of variations produced is greater than the assimilating 
power, i. e., the consumption of the society for which it is pro- 
duced ? Without touching upon the real nature of literary propa- 
gation here we may at once answer this question in the negative. 

The fact that man in his social relations, to a certain extent, 
transcends mere biological law has long been recognized by anthro- 
pologists and sociologists. By virtue or by defect of social rela- 
tions based on intelligent co-operation there is no struggle for 
existence, no survival of the fittest in human society. 

The lack of any selection, natural or artificial, in the propaga- 
tion of the human species has led to the condition characterized 
as "panmixia" by Weissmann. As only the notoriously unfit— 
the criminal and the insane — are socially suppressed, the result 
may often be the increase of those classes in society which are 
less desirable. This state of affairs has in our day not escaped 
the critical eye of Bernard Shaw, as all familiar with his Super- 
man know. But the point to be emphasized is that there is no 
tendency to perpetuate literary talent or genius in human society 
in the same sense as useful variations would be perpetuated in a 
biological species by virtue of the advantage which such varia- 
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tions would give one species over another in the struggle for exist- 
ence. This makes the emergence of literary talent or genius, from 
the biological point of view, to all intents a matter of chance. At 
any rate it it is a quantity incalculable from any data which bio- 
logical evolution affords. 

The biometricians, so far as we are aware, have not as yet 
gathered any statistics to show the ratio of the number of literary 
talents to the population in a given society. It is a problem beset 
with great difficulties, as there would probably be little consensus 
of opinion in regard to the individuals to be included in the group 
of eminent talents. In any case, from a scientific point of view 
it will probably be a good while before enough reliable statistics 
can be collected to show whether the ratio is variable or constant. 
Judged simply in the light of history, with regard to actual achieve- 
ment, the amount of productive literary talent would seem to be 
a variable quantity. We know that real poetic geniuses do not 
crowd each other. The nation that produces one every four centu- 
ries may consider itself fortunate. But neither the perpetuation 
nor the variation of literary forms depends solely on the geniuses. 
In the long run civilization probably owes as much to its poets of 
the second class. These are much more numerous and are quite as 
likely to introduce variations which will prove of utility to society, 
though history would seem. to prove that the number of these 
varies greatly at different times. 

The Elizabethan age records a longer list of eminent dramatists 
than any period in the history of English literature before or 
since. The nineteenth century can make a similar boast for its 
novelists. During the last quarter of the eighteenth century the 
Weimar court gathered the greatest array of eminent poets together 
that Germany has ever known. At first sight, therefore, it would 
seem justifiable to assume that productive literary talent is a very 
variable quantity. But the whole problem is complicated by the 
fact that some ages are much more favorable to actual production 
than others. At some periods the ideas, convictions, deeds, 
events, personalities, etc., which form the materials available for 
literary production and variation are found in great abundance. 
At other times they are comparatively meager. It follows, there- 
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fore, that the amount of actual achievement at any time depends 
greatly upon the amount of opportunity which the talent may be 
said to enjoy. 

This question: how much the making of history depends upon 
great men and how much must be attributed to opportunity, has 
been discussed recently by James Bryce.' The eminent English 
historian takes the view advocated in the "hero worship" of 
Carlyle. He denies that the force of environment and circum- 
stance always suffices to produce the man with constructive talent 
enough to solve the problems presented. He makes historical 
achievement depend entirely upon the presence of the inventive 
power required and thus reduces the history of the world to a 
tissue oi biographies. In our terms literary production would 
then depend wholly upon biological heredity. But we must raise 
the question whether the converse of this proposition is not 
equally true. If the hour may strike long before the emergence 
of the man, may not available talent be at hand without the 
materials with which to construct? We readily grant that the 
political disintegration of Germany might have continued until 
the present day but for Bismarck. The foundation for Prussian 
hegemony had been laid since the days of Frederick the Great, 
the passionate desire of the German people for unification as well 
as the imperious demands of their commercial interests for uni- 
form regulation, had existed since the uprising against Napoleon. 
But until Bismarck came upon the stage, no statesman had appeared 
with constructive talent enough to unite these elements into a new 
political institution: the German Empire. Darwin published his 
Origin of Species in 1859 and his fundamental idea rapidly per- 
vaded all branches of thought. But still almost a generation 
passed before this idea found expression in literature. New 
material was available but the inventive power requisite to com- 
bine it with traditional forms was lacking. Today under the influ- 
ence of Ibsen, Zola, Hauptmann, Sudermann, and Bernard Shaw 
this new combination bids fair to become a transforming force 
marking an epoch in the history of European letters. 

Conversely the existence of talent without the proper oppor- 

lln the Youth's Companion, October 31, 1907, and Pall Mall Magazine, December, 1907. 
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tunity to exploit itself seems equally certain. The "village 
Hampdens, the mute inglorious Miltons and the guiltless Orom- 
wells" do not exist in poetry alone. In his famous review of 
German literature preceding his time, Goethe' long ago pointed 
out that for a century preceding Lessing there had been no lack 
of poetic talent in Germany. What the literature really needed 
was "content," as he expressed it. In other words, national liter- 
ary traditions as well as available materials to be gathered directly 
by observation from the environment were both lacking. Indi- 
viduals with constructive imagination sufficient to produce works 
which might have formed permanent accessions to the literature 
there were, but the social environment effectually prevented noble 
achievement. A high artistic form was never united to a signifi- 
cant content until the days of Lessing. No student of German 
literature, familiar with the plays of Gryphius, can doubt that 
here was a dramatic talent which under more favorable circum- 
stances would have made a name in the annals of letters. Every- 
where in his writings we find a power for fine observation, a knowl- 
edge of human passion, a command of language, with occasional 
flashes of genius almost, which could not have failed to produce 
dramas of a high order if he had had any worthy dramatic tradi- 
tion upon which to lean and an environment furnishing materials 
worthy of his pen. But in a country intellectually and morally, 
as well as politically and commercially blighted by a long war, 
with a public composed of a corrupt and vicious aristocracy on the 
one hand and of brutalized subjects on the other, confined to a 
petty round of official duties onerous with ceremony and red-tape, 
with no political or intellectual horizon beyond the narrow con- 
fines of a duodecimo principality, it is little wonder that his talent 
was squandered on the lurid and blood-curdling spectacles which 
form the bulk of his tragedies. The same holds true of Gtinther. 
In his lyrics there is the ring of emotional sincerity, the simplicity 
and directness of expression and much of the lilt which go to 
make up the genuine lyric poet, but he frittered away his talent 
on subjects too trivial to challenge attention. A song of his may 
be found occasionally in the "Kommersbficher" but his produc- 

1 Dichtung und Wahrheit, Book VII. 
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tions as a whole form no integral part of German literature. We 
must conclude, therefore, that the power of aesthetic invention alone 
is not sufficient to produce literature. Whether constructive 
imagination in latent form may be a constant quantity, we cannot 
tell. But for actual production the circumstances must likewise be 
favorable. For high achievement the right man must be in the 
right place at the right time. In evolutionary terms the biological 
heredity of some individual must conform to his social heredity, 
if permanent results are to be brought forth. To achieve the 
naturalistic drama the peculiar temperament of a Hauptmann must 
concur with a scientific age, heavy with social conflict. By such 
conformities, and by such conformities alone, is history made. 
From such a point of view some light is cast on the discrepancy 
existing between the constant and indefinite variation in the ego and 
the definite or mutating variation in the product mentioned in a 
previous paragraph. The actual amount of variation achieved by a 
given talent depends largely on the presence or the absence of the 
materials requisite for new constructions. These materials are 
factors which he cannot create but must find ready to his hand. 
They are furnished by his social heredity, and upon this factor 
will depend also the amount as well as the permanency of the 
variation he can hope to achieve. At all events, the variations 
that prove of the greatest utility do not necessarily always come 
from the hand of genius. 

Whether aesthetic inventive talent be a constant or variable 
quantity, it follows from the foregoing that the coincidences or 
concurrences of talent and opportunity are not necessarily constant. 
The scientific data necessary for the demonstration of this state- 
ment do not exist, but the records of human history all go to show 
that one age is much more prolific than another in the production 
of works which after generations care to assimilate and imitate. 
In the history of German drama the last ten years of Schiller's 
life produced more really great dramas than the two following 
generations of effort on the part of the Romanticists. Following 
the example of his predecessor, Lessing, Schiller assimilated and 
imitated the best dramatic works which the Renaissance had 
produced in Europe. Without any national foundations, he 
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succeeded in uniting at least a signi^cant content with high artistic 
form, and for three generations almost his dramas were the domi- 
nant force on the German stage. His cosmopolitan basis was the 
only basis possible in Germany at that time. But tired of tradi- 
tional conventionalities, eager for the rehabilitation of individual 
emotion and finding no better national foundations than Schiller 
had found before them, the Romanticists simply dissipated an abun- 
dance of talent in a vain search for worthy materials. They harked 
back to the Middle Ages and borrowed the picturesque trappings 
of an extinct Catholicism, they attempted to revive the fate- 
tragedy of the Greeks, they penetrated to the Orient and tried 
to imbibe its mysticism, they soared to the supernatural and 
reveled in the ideal, but only in exceptional cases did they suc- 
ceed in attaining artistic truth and reality. The number of liter- 
ary works that live, form, in any age, only a small fraction of the 
total number produced. But the fraction here compared with the 
amount of talent expended and the number of works written is 
surprisingly small. 

Granting, then, that the actual literary output varies greatly at 
different periods, there is still no reason to assume that this output 
ever exceeds the assimilating capacity of the public. Indeed, to a 
certain extent it would seem to be a matter of demand and supply. 
A successful play can be continued as long as it will draw a house. 
The means of multiplying copies of a poem or novel being 
mechanical, the size of an edition can be regulated according to 
the sale. To be sure this applies mainly to the immediate or 
temporary success of a work, while novelty still exerts its charm. 
It forms no basis upon which to calculate the chances of survival 
or non-survival. The very fact that the supply can be regulated 
to meet the demand makes it practically a negligible factor, as far 
as competition with rival works is concerned. But there is 
another reason for assuming that the actual output never exceeds 
the assimilating power of a given society. This is the versatile 
and elastic character of the assimilating process itself. That there 
must be a limit to this psychological power seems clear, and yet 
the vast amount of literature that is published and read in these 
days of "best sellers" would almost seem to point to the opposite 
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conclusion. The fact, however, that the process of assimilation and 
enjoyment is psychological renders the application of biological 
analogy well nigh useless. In the animal world, rival species com- 
pete for food. As the supply is limited, the consumption of a 
given quantity by one species means just so much less for the rival 
species. Moreover, the failure of the food supply of the proper 
kind often forces an animal to resort to the other kinds. A car- 
nivorous animal will eat vegetables rather than starve. It is gov- 
erned first and last by the law of self-preservation. No such 
necessity obtains in the intellectual world. If all the vaudeville 
shows in New York were suddenly abolished the public that pat- 
ronizes them would not clamor for comedy of character or high 
tragedy. If an individual cannot procure the literature that suits 
his taste he is not forced to read other works. Owing to the 
versatility of his mental endowment he may go without. No 
species of literature, or of amusement either, ever becomes neces- 
sary for intellectual sustenance in the sense that food is for life. 
As a matter of fact, a whole nation can get along for a good while 
without much art or literature. Witness the Romans. 

In the realm of letters different species can compete only for 
assimilation by the public. But the same public will assimilate 
and enjoy the most diverse literary products. To be an admirer 
of Schiller does not mean necessarily that one cannot enjoy 
Hauptmann. The assimilation of Shakspere by a given society 
does not destroy that society's power of assimilation for Bernard 
Shaw. Both can exist side by side, and as long as the public rec- 
ognizes some utility in each, no real competition or struggle in the 
biological sense can arise. Furthermore, there is reason to sup- 
pose that society's assimilating power grows not only with the 
increase of population but much more so as the result of educa- 
tion, which is, after all, only the discipline of this same assimilat- 
ing power. The circulation attained by some popular novels in 
our day simply dwarfs the editions of Scott or of Dickens put 
forth by publishers two generations ago. As the ratio of increased 
circulation exceeds the ratio of increase of population, some factor 
has entered in to cause the increased demand for literary works. 
This factor must be education, which is much more universal than 
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formerly. At any rate it seems fair to assume that the assimilat- 
ing power of civilized society is greatly on the increase and is 
more than keeping pace with increase of production. The rapid 
growth of the theaters in this country recently points in the same 
direction. 

From the view-point of actual literary production, then, no data 
warrant the assumption that a struggle for existence between dif- 
ferent species can arise. If society's capacity to assimilate has 
always proved equal to its productive power then the cause of fail- 
ure to survive on the part of a literary work or the cause of one 
literary species' supplanting another must be sought elsewhere. 
But before considering literary works themselves as mere products 
and what it is that causes their survival, one or two observations 
will be in order. 

A great drama or a great novel may be be said to live or sur- 
vive in two senses. In its active or productive sense a given varia- 
tion demonstrates its fitness for reproductive imitation on the part 
of others. In its passive or assimilative aspect, the same varia- 
tion may cease to inspire the production of other works of the same 
type but still live on as part of the literary heredity of the race, 
to be studied and enjoyed by succeeding generations. Indeed we 
may go still farther here and assert that some of the most monu- 
mental poetic achievements are utterly unfit for imitation, but 
have become none the less an integral part of the national con- 
sciousness. The life of a literary species depends, of course, upon 
the fitness of a variation to serve as the prototype after which 
other works of the same kind shall be fashioned. It is this aspect 
which Bruneti6re has in mind when he speaks of a species losing 
its fecundity. He explains this term to mean the aptitude of a 
type for struggling with kindred and rival species, and asserts that 
through it, reproductive imitation is changed into a routine which 
becomes a source of weakness, impoverishment, and death. We 
would prefer to explain the word "fecundity" as the ability to 
inspire the production of other works of the same type and make 
this ability depend directly upon the utility which society finds in 
a given variation. It follows logically from this that imitation 
need not necessarily be changed into a routine. On the contrary, 
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the variation itself may be improved upon by reproductive imita- 
tors, as Shakspere elaborated and perfected the type set by Mar- 
lowe, or as Schiller improved upon the drama of Lessing. That 
depends on the powers of assimilation and aesthetic invention 
found in the imitators. We are inclined to think that the works 
of Sudermann are improvements over the works of Hauptmann. 
That is to say, they contain more of the artistic truth and reality 
which the coming generation will verify and imitate. The speci- 
mens of heroic tragedy produced by Stephen Phillips or Percy 
Mackaye are, as far as we can see, in no way inferior to those 
Sheridan Knowles, for example, put forth half a century ago. Yet 
the latter were a success upon the stage while the former have 
proved mostly failures. What really has taken place is a change, for 
some reason or other, in society's views of what constitutes artistic 
truth and reality. In Knowles' day the belief in the superiority of 
the individual will over nature and society was supreme. Today, 
as the result of a scientific conception of society and of the social 
conflict between the different classes, Knowles' attempt to empha- 
size the individualistic element seems exaggerated and unreal. As 
long as the public, patient and long-suffering as it is known to be, 
sees its own views of life reflected upon the stage, it will stand and 
pay for a vast deal of mere imitation, as the numberless plays "put 
together with paste and shears" amply prove. But if this public 
finds itself at odds with the view of life as "presented, then the 
decline of interest resulting means weakness, impoverishment, and 
death to the species. Then only the best specimens of the works 
embodying the discarded view of life will live on as monuments of 
a past age. 

But even in its specific life, literature shows marked divergence 
in one point from its biological analogue. In the animal world 
one generation must transmit the specific characters received from 
the preceding to the one that follows. In literature, the works of 
some one writer are usually recognized as "unattainable models," 
and from this prototype the materials, structure, emotions, etc., 
can be borrowed directly by imitators without the intervention of 
any connecting link. To use one of Bruneti6re's examples, Rich- 
ardson's works may serve as the model for the novel of manners 
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for an indefinite period of time and every member of this literary 
species may derive its specific characters from Richardson and not 
from Richardson's imitators. When this prototype has ceased to 
be imitated longer, then the species has died out, its utility has 
been lost, owing to some change in the social environment itself. 
On the other hand, as we have already observed, individual 
members of a given species may outlive the utility of the species 
itself and in a certain sense enjoy immortality. This is the pas- 
sive or assimilative phase of the life of literature. It has to do 
with the relation of a work to society, a subject which was first 
touched upon by Wilhelm Scherer in his lectures on Poetics. 
Certain works recognized as the great masterpieces of their kind 
live and continue to be assimilated by society long after the 
species to which they belong has died out. The Homeric epic, 
for example, has long ceased to be a productive type, but yet the 
Iliad and the Odyssey have become a part of the literary inherit- 
ance of all civilized nations. Up to 1870 a study of these master- 
pieces formed a conspicuous part in the training of every educated 
man, and through translations they exerted a wide influence on 
the general reading public. In like manner Shakspere among 
English-speaking peoples and Schiller in Germany will for a long 
time to come be read and studied as much as ever, as the great 
masterpieces of the heroic tragedy of character. But the tragedy 
of psychological individualization can hardly be said to be a pro- 
ductive type any longer. Rostand was its last representative in 
France, the naturalistic drama is practically the only productive 
species in Germany today, and the efforts of Stephen Phillips and 
of Percy Mackaye here in America to revive the heroic drama have 
done little more than galvanize it into a semblance of life. But 
this assimilation by the public is the only life that some monu- 
mental poems ever enjoy. Poems like Dante's Divine Comedy or 
Goethe's Faust are totally unfit for reproductive imitation. The 
conjunction of. constructive power and favorable circumstances to 
which they owe their origin probably never occurs more than once 
in the history of any people. Such works are the real literary 
"hybrids," not Latin literature as Symonds thought. The latter 
was a Greek exotic simply, which never flourished vigorously under 
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Roman cultivation. These "hybrids" naturally do not form 
the beginnings of a new species, but they do form a large factor 
in the civilization of the nation by which they are produced. 
They epitomize the culture and thought of a whole epoch and 
stand forth like colossal monuments to mark the turning-points in 
the history of the race. Their influence permeates not only the 
nation from which they sprang but becomes in time a part of the 
social heredity of all civilized nations. It should be observed, in 
conclusion, that this passive or assimilative aspect of survival in 
letters has nothing corresponding to it in biology. It is simply 
the result of that psychological process by which mental products 
can be stored up in symbolic form and handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. Nevertheless, this very process, as Bruneti^re 
has already pointed out, is the most important factor not only in 
literary production but also in education. But it is time now to con- 
sider the real cause of survival, decay, and death in literary forms. 
As we have already stated more than once, it is its utility to 
society which causes a literary variation to be perpetuated. In 
other words, a new literary form must be such as society will find 
good mentally to assimilate and add to its store of experiences. 
By virtue of such assimilation and of such assimilation only is the 
perpetuation of a given species possible. Reproductive talents 
will not imitate a work which has proved a failure. Fitness for 
reproductive imitation will depend directly on the fitness for 
social assimilation. In the last analysis, therefore, the survival or 
death of a variation depends upon the judgment of the society for 
which it was produced. The word, "society," of course, is to be 
taken here in its large sense, as including producers and critics 
with their diverse opinions as well as mere readers or lay members. 
This position is the logical sequence of our conception of litera- 
ture as one of the means by which the ego conveys the emotional 
values of human life to other egos. Literature is a conscious func- 
tion of society, for society, and by society. From a scientific 
point of view, to talk of art for art's sake is to talk nonsense. 
By the utility of a literary variation to society is meant, therefore, 
the possibility of such variation being verified as true and real and 
consequently assimilated by the consciousness of the egos com- 
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posing society. By virtue of such verification and assimilation 
certain emotions designated as pleasurable arise in human con- 
sciousness, and pleasurable emotions according to the psychologists 
are those which make for the life both of the individual and of 
society. To go farther and ask why it- is that the human ego finds 
pleasure in assimilating artificial representations of human life, 
representations of what in reality is often exceedingly painful, is the 
business of the psychologist. As a working hypothesis we are 
content to regard it with Schiller and Karl Groos as the result of 
the play-instinct, of the pleasure of make-believe common to both 
animals and man. The significant point for us, however, is the 
fact that in order to survive, a new literary form must be 
assimilated by society, must demonstrate its utility by expressing 
better that society's view of what is real and true in life. Josiah 
Royce tells us that society recognizes as true that which guides it 
to more experience of the kind that it desires. In this sense, 
then, a literary variation to survive must furnish society more of 
such experience than it has previously enjoyed. In other words, 
must approximate more closely to society's ideal of truth and 
reality. Put sociologically the individualistic variation of today 
miist become the coUectivistic generalization of tomorrow. If it 
does not, then the new form is to all intents and purposes dead- 
born. This process by which the particularization of some indi- 
vidual is made the common property of society is the only way in 
which literature can be said to survive, the only sense in which it 
can develop. The new generalization will, in its turn, form the 
basis for other variations by other individuals, and so on. 

If the life of a literary species depends upon society's willing- 
ness to assimilate it, then the decay and death of a literary type 
must follow because it has lost its utility for society. The decay 
and death of a literary form is not the consequence of the rise of 
other forms. The rise of new forms generally, but not necessarily, 
accompanies the decadence of old ones. But the decadence of 
old species may with more truth be attributed to the same cause 
as the rise of new ones. The consciousness that the old forms no 
longer express the truth and reality of life as society now sees it, 
results alike in the decadence of interest in the old as well as in the 
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attempt to invent new. And this change in the value which 
society sets at different times upon the same variation is the result 
of transformations which have been brought about in most cases 
by forces at work in realms of thought extrinsic to literature 
proper. The idea of free will and individual moral responsibility 
which formed the transforming unit in the drama of psychological 
individualization was established in England as the result of a 
fierce theological and political conflict. The dominant character- 
istic of the naturalistic drama owes its origin to researches in 
science fortified by the influence of social conflict. In these days 
of gigantic organizations both of capital and of labor, when the 
cry has gone forth that the individual must sacrifice his own inter- 
ests for the good of the whole, the consciousness that man is not 
the architect of his own fortune in the sense that Shakspere and 
Schiller conceived him has been brought home to society often as 
a very painful reality. These two forces, the scientific and the 
social, have united to bring about a changed conception of the 
individual's relation to society. This new conception has found 
expression in literature and appeals to society as nearer the truth 
and the reality than the old individualistic conception. The old 
species has decayed because it has lost its utility. It has lost its 
utility because society has changed its interpretation of human life, 
and society has changed its interpretation of human life with its 
ethical and emotional values not because literature has changed, 
but because other social forces with which literature has not been 
directly concerned have been slowly at work transforming man's 
conception of his place in the universe. All phases of psychic 
and social life interpenetrate each other, but changes in art are 
the results, not the causes, of changes elsewhere. Literature 
simply must vary as the result of changes in the other activities. 
When in the course of human events a transvaluation of social 
values, to use Nietzsche's phrase, has taken place, then literature 
and art as well must either seek to embody these new values or 
must decay and die. 

If this explanation be correct it follows that any social institu- 
tion may lose its utility without being either crowded out by a 
rival species or. supplanted by something better. For a century 
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and a half after the Peace of Westphalia the Holy Roman Empire 
continued to exist, as a ridiculous political anachronism, although 
people were conscious of its uselessness as a bond of national unity. 
Voltaire wittily remarked that it was not holy, nor Roman, nor an 
empire. It was only domestic troubles of their own which pre- 
vented neighboring powers from making the German states the 
prey of aggression. Even after the useless political carcass was 
buried beneath the conquests of Napoleon, the German people had 
to wait for full two generations before an adequate substitute 
could be devised to put into its place. The same holds true of 
species in literature. Society may become conscious that a given 
type is losing its utility long before it is supplanted by something 
truer to society's conception of reality. 

From the moment that the yearning of the German people for 
unification became a concrete reality in the form of the German 
Empire, the public recognized that the ideals held up in Schiller's 
dramas had little to teach them. His cosmopolitan idealism fur- 
nished no adequate foundation upon which to realize national 
ideals, his conception of human liberty provided no basis for the 
solution of social and economic problems among a people where 
the barriers between the different classes were too rigid to permit 
of social osmosis. The new political order must needs inculcate 
the conception of duty, i. e., what each individual owed to others. 
As the result the ideal of the German nation has become social 
justice, not human liberty in the cosmopolitan sense taught by the 
eighteenth century. The effort of Hermann Grimm in the early 
eighties to make Goethe's works the foundation of national culture 
shows clearly that Schiller was losing ground long before the prob- 
lem play emerged. But Goethe's ideal of self-realization proved 
of little avail. Germany's greatest poetic genius unquestionably 
anticipated the course of nineteenth-century thought and cul- 
ture. He embodied its scientific spirit and its historical method, 
he manifested its preference for characterization in contrast to 
action and plot, he uttered some of the wisest judgments on art 
and human conduct that have ever been uttered, he achieved some 
of the greatest poetic achievements that have ever been achieved, 
but after all it was the ^^ suffering human race" and not the Ger- 
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man people struggling with political and social problems that he 
took, to "read each wound and weakness clear." When the 
naturalistic drama did come, it did, in spite of all its shortcom- 
ings, perform at least one service — it united literature and life. 
If poetry in dealing with acute social problems wallowed in the 
mire, it at least derived new strength and vigor from its contact 
with the earth, like the giant Antaeus of old. It is the naturalistic 
drama, not the works of Goethe or of Schiller, which has made 
the stage in Germany a powerful factor in national culture. Com- 
petent critics tell us that the German theater today, as a social 
institution, occupies a place in the national consciousness which it 
has occupied only once before in the history of the human race, 
namely, at the time when Greek tragedy was in flower. This 
drama has taught the German people that the stage has a higher 
mission to fulfil than to furnish a short hour's amusement for the 
satiated and the idle. This is the lesson which the American 
public must learn if the great American drama, whose advent has 
been recently heralded, is ever to become a reality. 

But a poetic species, owing to changed social environment, or 
to changed social heredity, may perish without being supplanted 
by anything different. It is generally conceded at the present 
time that Milton's Paradise Lost does not hold the place in pub- 
lic esteem that it once held. Not only has the biblical epic died 
out as a species, but Milton's great masterpiece is no longer 
studied as it once was. It has ceased to be a living influence in the 
thought and feeling of men, it has lost its social utility and has 
become the monument of a bygone age. If we ask what rival 
literary species have forced it to succumb in the struggle for 
existence, we are at a total loss for a reply. If we seek for the 
poetic species which has supplanted it in popular favor, we seek 
in vain. The only rational explanation of the biblical epic's loss 
of fecundity and its consequent decay and death is to be found in 
the changed attitude of society toward religion. 

Milton's great epic was the offspring of an age of militant 
theology. Society accepted the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God. The truth of Divine Kevelation was unquestioned. The 
problem which agitated men's souls was the true meaning of the 
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Scripture and the formiilation of its teachings into some logical 
system of doctrine. The fierce conflicts that ensued were all 
between systems professing to rest on the only true and logical 
interpretation of Divine Kevelation. Today the battle is no longer 
being waged between the different creeds of Christendom but 
between Divine Revelation and science, between faith and knowl- 
edge. Modern science has not only undermined the foundation of 
inspiration but the historical method itself has visibly transformed 
the method of biblical interpretation. The various books of the 
Bible no longer stand on the same plane of equality. The dis- 
covery of the sources from which some of them were drawn and 
the interpretation of their teachings in the light of the conditions 
which gave them birth has materially altered the values which the 
church as a whole puts upon them. That part of society which 
forms the Christian church manifests little interest in disputes 
over dogma and creed. The religious center of gravity has shifted 
from speculations about the life to come to amelioration of the life 
here. On all sides the cry is heard that the church is a social 
institution. The mission of the church as a social healer has 
almost overshadowed its mission as the custodian of a system of 
revealed truth. It cannot be said that men no longer are inter- 
ested in religious questions. They are. But they are interested 
in the influence which the latest generalizations in science will 
exert on traditional beliefs, in the new constructions which the 
latest historical discoveries will force upon traditional interpreta- 
tions, or in the part which the church, as an organization, is to 
play in the future development of society. 

Under such circumstances it is not surprising that a poem like 
Milton's Paradise Lost fails to arouse interest. To many minds 
the legends of the war between the angels in Heaven as well as 
the account of the Fall have become myths, with little significance 
for real religion. To many more the Calvinistic basis of Milton's 
whole theology is no longer a living issue. As a consequence the 
great biblical epic has lost its utility as an embodiment of reli- 
gious truth and reality. The species itself has not only long since 
died out but its best representative exerts but a small influence in 
an age whose whole bent is for demonstrable facts. It has per- 
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ished because it is no longer assimilated by society ; it has left no 
successor, so far as we can see, and it has not been crowded to the 
wall by any rival poetic species, but has perished only because the 
whole religious attitude of society has been transformed by forces 
of which literature proper forms no part. 

The fate that has befallen the biblical epic naturally raises the 
question how far the content and how far the form are responsible 
for the survival of a literary species. In other words, does the 
life of a given type depend more on fitness of content or fitness of 
form? This word is to be taken here in its narrower sense as 
embracing mere aesthetic qualities in contrast to the ideas or social 
issues which the form may be said to embody. In the light of 
what has been said the only logical inference is that the specific 
life of literature depends upon content more than upon form. 
This follows not only from the fact that the transforming units in 
literary variation are ideas drawn from other spheres of intellectual 
life, and not ideas evolved in the course of literary development 
itself. But it may be asserted also that society's understanding 
of content is much more highly developed than its appreciation 
of form. The numberless plays which are nothing but crude 
copies of some successful prototype and which form the staple of 
the English and American stage today prove, this. A successful 
novel always brings in its wake a train of weaker imitations which 
are read and assimilated until the charm of novelty has spent its 
force. Milton's Paradise Lost bears witness to the same fact. So 
far as form is concerned this biblical epic unquestionably contains 
great poetry. The broad and deep flow of its diction, the stately 
tread of its measures, its sustained power of imagination, its apt- 
ness of simile and metaphor, all combine to produce those effects 
known as the vast, the exalted, and the sublime, in a manner which 
has not been equaled in English poetry. But all its nobility and 
fitness of style have not saved the species from death nor this 
masterpiece itself from desuetude. Without content which appeals 
to society as a living issue, a species of poetry will not long endure. 
With such a content a species may exert a wide and transforming 
influence without paying much attention to form, as the natural- 
istic movement seems to show. 
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What form does accomplisli "is this. It insures the existence 
of individual works in the passive or assimilative sense already 
spoken of. Such works not only embody the living issues of the 
time in which they were produced but they embody them in the 
artistic form which society recognizes as of the greatest excellence. 
A single generation may fail to appreciate their artistic merits. 
Even Shakspere suffered an eclipse during the age of Queen Anne. 
But in the long run society chooses as the masterpieces of a species 
those works which represent the highest degree of artistic perfec- 
tion. These works it cherishes and studies as the monuments 
which mark an epoch in thought as well as in artistic workman- 
ship. These works are handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and form the tissue of tradition upon which the literary pro- 
duction of any age must build. They recapitulate the literary 
development of the race or nation and from them each succeeding 
generation of writers can assimilate the best that the race has 
achieved in the past, and make his attempt to adapt it t.o the 
thought of his time. In like manner these works are the great 
literary educators of society. How far the recapitulation theory 
holds true in biology is a disputed question. But that education 
simply recapitulates — to be sure only in fragmentary fashion in 
the case of each individual — the mental and artistic development 
of the race there can be but little doubt. The great monuments 
of the past become either consciously or unconsciously the basis 
for literary taste. 

To some readers doubtless the foregoing pages will seem like 
a disquisition in the demonstration of the obvious. To such a 
charge we are willing to plead guilty, but add in extenuation that it 
is just this obvious which the biological theory of literary develop- 
ment seems to obscure, or at least not to take into consideration. 
We have no quarrel with the theory of evolution, we are rather 
convinced that it is about the only theory which gives any promise 
of bringing order out of the chaos of aesthetic, biographical, 
and historical monographs, which form the bulk of critical pro- 
duction today. We shall not be easily persuaded that this theory, 
when applied in its psychological form with due recognition of the 
social nature "of literature, has not very decided advantages. If it 
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cannot claim to solve all the problems involved, it at least formu- 
lates all the factors entering into the variation, perpetuation, and 
life of literature into something like their genetic relationship. 
Only upon some such genetic basis can we hope to adjust the dis- 
crepancies and antagonisms that have arisen from the conflicting 
points of view assumed by the aesthetic, the biographical, and 
historical methods of literary study. Furthermore, from the 
practical point of view, an evolutionary theory in psychological 
form furnishes a simple principle according to which the ever- 
growing mass of literary data may be classified and arranged into 
a system approximating the actual process of literary development 
itself. With such a principle in mind, the relative importance of 
individual inventive power, of social heredity, and of the influence 
on society in a given case can be formulated in due proportion. 
Upon such a foundation something like permanent critical judg- 
ments may be built up and some basis obtained for making the 
study of literature a much more potent factor in education than, it 
has ever been. 

We are not blind to the difficulties in the way of the applica- 
tion of such a theory. It will demand a vast array of learning, 
greater perhaps than any one man will ever possess. In fact it 
may be freely conceded that all the materials for the construction 
of such a system are by no means at hand. What is called the 
history of culture in the broad sense has been written as yet only 
for one people, the Greek. The investigator in the history of the 
literature of any nation will doubtless meet with great lacunae in 
the history of those realms of thought upon which literature draws 
for its materials. Some of these lacunae may never be filled, a 
fact which renders the application of any theory difficult. But 
the magnitude of the difficulty is no good reason for wandering 
forever amid the chaos of special investigation. Any attempt to 
reach the firm ground of scientific classification is better than 
floundering in the quicksand of subjective impressionism. 

We are also aware that there is great objection among certain 
aesthetic critics to any scientiflc method of criticism. The very 
hint of strict definition and logical classification causes consterna- 
tion among them comparable only to the sudden appearance of a 
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mouse in a class-room of girls. To such the fact must be pointed 
out that all the progress which literary criticism either as a science 
or an art has made, has been due to men of logical minds, men 
whose powers of aesthetic appreciation have been directed and 
controlled by logical intelligence. The very founder of all criti- 
cism, Aristotle, was a man of definitions and classifications if ever 
there was one. The next landmark in the history of criticism w5s 
the work of Lessing. His lack of artistic feeling was notorious, 
for he accepted nothing in criticism or in anything else which 
could not justify itself before the bar of eighteenth-century 
rationalism. Goethe was one of the greatest critics that ever lived. 
We have Matthew Arnold's word for that. But Goethe was the 
great exponent of the historical method. His judgments have 
proved illuminating and enduring because they were all based on 
inferences from established historical facts. Taine's famous 
formulation was but the analogue of the principle which Cuvier 
had applied to the classification of plants. Sainte-Beuve developed 
no theory, but his valuable inductions rest upon patient observa- 
tion of countless details, and he at least hoped that literary criti- 
cism might become a science. The best that Matthew Arnold 
ever knew and propagated in criticism he learned from Sainte- 
Beuve. Finally, Bruneti6re boldly attempted to make the theory 
of biological evolution the basis for a criticism which should rep- 
resent the development of letters as it really is. Criticism, there- 
fore, has not suffered from trying to be scientific. In every case 
it has really gained. Contemporary literature is being trans- 
formed by elements drawn from modem science. Let literary 
criticism strive to do no less. 
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